PERSPECTIVES

writer of German fiction in the late nineteenth cen-
tury who could, now and again, have held his own in
their company.

No less significant a narrative artist, though of an
entirely different temperament, is Wilhelm Raabe
(1831-1910). In the originality of his idiom, in the
breadth of his vision, and in the warmth of his sym-
pathy, he surpasses, at times, Fontane himself, who has
much of the cool detachment of Flaubert, while Raabe
continues the fertile tradition of the German baroque
imagination. He is one of the few genuine German
humorists; but his humor, like his characters and their
settings, demands from the reader a sympathetic
understanding of the depth and breadth of German
provincial life. His work represents the impressive
climax of the literature of German bourgeois idealism.
With Gotthelf, Stifter, Keller, and Fontane, he is one
of the chief novelists of the nineteenth century.
A far greater artist than his popular contemporary,
Gustav Freytag, and a less self-conscious craftsman
than Fontane, he is the most genuine storyteller of his
generation. Without being either as subjective or as
effusively sentimental as Germany's greatest romantic
novelist, "Jean Paul" Richter (1763-1825), he shares
Richter's affection for the minutely revealing detail
and the bizarre characters of a proudly class-conscious
society. His language, like Richter's also, is rich and
occasionally overcharged with recondite learning, but
inexhaustible in its wealth of invention.
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